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THE LANGUAGE OF DEBATE 


Tue Epiror 


RE is a method of formal argument, that of the 
scholastic disputation, which has for centuries been part 
of the traditional discipline of Catholic universities and 
houses of study. Conducted in Latin and regulated by the strict 
demands of logical forms, it is an exact instrument for sober 
debate. Within the last year or two, in an English dress but other- 
wise unchanged, it has in many places (and even when broadcast) 
achieved a popularity which at first might seem surprising. For 
some, no doubt its interest is simply that of a survival: a Gothic 
monument in a prefab world. But behind its intricacies there lies 
a candour of intellectual debate which must appeal to many who 
are weary alike of the private unintelligibilities of so many 
specialists and of the amorphous generalisations of the world of 
a Light Programme and the popular press. 

But the habit of a developed argument, proceeding from a first 
principle to its necessary applications, is so alien to the mood of 
universal semi-literacy, that nowadays it might be said that the 
function of the true syllogism—like that of art—is to conceal 
itself. The truth is not dependent on a particular technique for its 
exposition, and the significance of the method of sdinleate dis- 
putation, at least for general argument, is that what is useful is not 
necessarily the outer structure which mesmerises the observer with 
its cleverness but the underlying validity ofits conditions of debate. 

And of those conditions he precise definition of terms is 
perhaps the most important. There is a whole vocabulary of 
generalities which has by this almost ceased to have an immediate 
and imperative meaning. ‘Conscience’, ‘natural law’, ‘freedom’, 
‘democracy’, ‘culture’: for their defenders they seem axiomatic, 
and if they are defined at all it is in terms of a jargon, unexamined 
afresh, which can be a dead language to those who are ignorant 
of, or indifferent to, the first principles they presuppose. 

Another feature, that of concession-and-denial, can be, must 
indeed be, part of any useful argument. A monolithic statement 
of principle, remote from the experience of an adversary, can 
impress, but it will not necessarily compel, agreement. “You want 
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the right ideas: we have them’ is a courageous claim, but it is not 
usually a winning one. 

And good manners, the practical reflection of the virtue of 
charity as they are meant to be, are by no means an optional 
ornament of debate. The ‘carissime frater’ with which the scholastic 
disputant greets his opponent at each point of the argument is 
not only a convention: it implies that the resolute search for 
truth will itself be betrayed if its motive shift to malice or self- 
importance. 

It is scarcely necessary to indicate the application of such simple 
principles as these. But Mr Douglas Hyde's article in this issue of 
BLACKFRIARS is a sufficient reminder of their practical importance. 
It is idle to attack a manufactured enemy and to exult over the 
triumphs of a dialectic within a chosen, closed circle. A human 
debate is concerned not with abstractions but with the ideas that 
human persons hold. And it is necessary to be sure of the limits 
one need defend. It is easy enough to show, for instance, how false 
is the assumption that a Catholic sociology is friendly to totali- 
tarian, or even merely snobbish, views of man’s function in 
society. But it may be that the large names on the bill, the writers 
with wit and an immediate hearing, have seemed to identify their 
personal (and no doubt legitimate) variety of opinion with a 
Catholic authority they cannot claim. And all who read are not 
equipped to make the necessary distinctions. 

There is an immense need today for the rediscovery of a means 
of presenting the truth in a language and with an emphasis that 
may touch the hearts as well as the minds of our own generation. 
It is always true, as Lord Acton remarked in a famous letter to 
The Times, that ‘Our Church stands and our faith shall stand, not 
on the writing of men, but on the surer ground of an institution 
and guidance that are divine’. But it remains equally true that 
Christ has committed his work to the hands of men: they may 
never destroy it, but they can help or hinder it, and their words 
are the human condition of its growth. 
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THE DYING GOD 
Pagan, Psychological and Christian! 
VicToR WHITE, O.P. 


“WT is expedient for you that one man should die for the people, 
[= that the whole nation perish not.’ (John 11, 50.) You will 
remember that those words are attributed by the Fourth 
Gospel to Caiaphas, and that it tells us that ‘he spoke not of 
himself, but being the high priest for that year, he prophesied’. 
We are told that it was this official utterance of the High Priest 
that decided the authorities to put Jesus of Nazareth to death. 
This remarkable fact is nowhere mentioned, so far as I can 
recall, in the twelve large volumes of Sir James George Frazer’s 
The Golden Bough. Yet the pronouncement of Caiaphas might well 
have served as a motto for the whole work. Frazer, combining 
encyclopaedic knowledge with rare literary grace and dramatic 
effect, and with much of the excitement of a detective story, set 
out to solve a mystery—the mystery of a haggard, hunted ‘priest 
of the wood’ by the shores of Lake Nemi long ago, a priest who 
had plucked a golden bough, a priest who had murdered his pre- 
decessor, and who was now sleeplessly awaiting his own murder- 
er and successor. And you remember how clue leads to clue as 
Frazer’s vast researches fan out into space and time, ransacking the 
annals of history, archaeology, the literature of all nations, com- 
parative religion, anthropology, folklore. Slowly there emerges 
the hint of a worldwide pattern of belief and practice according 
to which it is expedient that one should die for the people that the 
whole nation perish not; that the slayer and the slain should alike 
be some embodiment of divinity, a divine king or priest or his son, 
or some representative or substitute or effigy, whose death and 
torment is somehow necessary if the life or power which he 
embodies, and on which the people depend, is to survive or 
revive. Frazer’s researches also showed the astonishing resem- 
1 The unabridged script of the fourth of a series of five talks, transmitted on the Third 
Programme of the B.B.C., November roth, 1951. The three previous talks, on eth- 
nological aspects of ‘The Dying God,’ had been given by Profesor Henry Frankfort. 


The fifth will appear in our next issue, and both will be included in expanded form 
in Fr White’s forthcoming volume, God and the Unconscious (Harvill Press). 
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blances between many of the rites and ceremonies—usually 
associated with a New Year—which accompany this death and 
revival, among peoples widely separated in space and time and 
levels of culture. 

Professor Frankfort has told us that the facts are not actually 
quite so simple as Frazer—and, more conspicuously, some of 
Frazer's followers and codifiers—might lead us to suppose. He 
has brought weighty objection to our calling it a pattern at all, 
and I must agree that the word implies something far too rigid. 
But I do not know another word which would describe ms 
we are agreed, needs to be described: namely, several similar 
phenomena which, in greater or lesser number, are commonly 
though not invariably found clustered together in a similar situa- 
tion or context. But there can be little doubt that eagerness to find 
resemblances has obscured differences which, especially to the 
student of a particular culture, are at least equally significant. That 
discussion I must leave to experts in that field. 

But there is another question of similarities and differences to 
which Professor Frankfort has only alluded. He told us that “We 
can gauge the significance of such symbols as the divine child, the 
suffering mother, the god who passes through death to resurrec- 
tion, because they recur in Christianity’. He also reminded us that 
Frazer and his generation claimed to see their ‘ “dying god” 
behind the figure of Christ, a totemic feast behind the Last 
Supper ...a mother goddess in a primitive sense behind the 
Mater Dolorosa’—and (I may add) very much more in the way of 
impressive similarities between Christian beliefs and practices and 
these so-called fertility rites and cults. 

Let us look briefly at a few of the facts—only a few out of a 
vast abundance. Frazer alone noted hundreds of parallels in the 
practices, beliefs, games, folklore and rituals of so-called Christian 
and so-called pagan peoples, all pointing to some common ances- 
try or inspiration in the rites of the dying and rising god. But he 
did not always distinguish beliefs and customs (many of which 
would hardly pretend to be specifically Christian), found locally 
and unofficially in Christian countries, from those we find officially 
and universally in traditional Christian creeds and liturgies. Even 
if we confine ourselves to the latter, the resemblances to the so- 
called pattern of the Rites of Spring are unmistakable. 

Nearly all the features with which Frazer and his followers have 
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familiarised us may be witnessed to this day during the celebra- 


tion of Holy Week and Easter in any church where the ancient 
rites of the Eastern or Western Churches are performed in their 
fulness. They begin with the ‘rite d’entrée’ : the ritual of entry into 
a holy place—or mood—on Palm Sunday: the solemn procession 
to the Church, the knocking-on and opening of its doors; there 
‘golden boughs’ of palm and olive are carried and distributed to 
be (as for Virgil’s Aeneas) the passport to the coming mysteries. 
There follows the narration of the events to be re-enacted. Then, 
on succeeding days, there is the alternation of rejoicing and 
lamentation (in the Greek church it is still called the Threnos); 
mourning not only for the condemned, dying and dead one, but 
with him in mystical identification. There is the sacred banquet, 
the sacrificial communion, the setting-up of the stauros, the pole 
or cross; the solemn extinguishing and later kindling of light and 
fire; there are traces at least of the ‘light-mindedness’ or ‘folly’ 
in the banging of books at the end of Tenebrae—and in southern 
countries, where it is accompanied with fireworks and general 
pandemonium, it can amount to very great folly indeed. There is 
the recitation of the story of creation, and of previous deliveries 
of the people. There is the pouring of water on the earth; and 
though there is not the Hierosgamos, the sacred mating of the 
priest-king with the representative of the goddess, there are un- 
mistakable resemblances to it when the flaming Paschal candle, 
we Christ, is — into the font to the accompaniment 
of prayers whose references to sexual union and fertility are 
explicit. At Easter (and the Venerable Bede tells us the name is that 
of an old goddess of dawn) there are the baptisms (the initiations 
or illuminations of neophytes), there is (or at least there was—it 
still survives in the Dominican ritual) the search for the lost and 
hidden life which had died: the Easter morning search for, and 
triumphant return of, the Bread of Life which had been hidden 
and ignored since Good Friday. The whole cycle of fast and feast 
reaches its climax in the Easter Sunday Mass, the enthronement 
and offering of the risen conqueror of death returned from the 
underworld; and the partaking by the faithful of his reunited 
body and blood. 

Just so many heathenish adulterations of the pure milk of the 
Gospel, it may be said. But the matter cannot be disposed of so 
easily, on any hypothesis. For the Catholic or Orthodox Christian 
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who joins, for instance, in the Palm Sunday procession is not 
usually thinking of Nemi or Virgil or Frazer or even of the crops; 
he is thinking of the Gospel story of the entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem ad his welcome with palm and olive branches; and so 
it is throughout the rest of the celebrations. And it is just when 
we turn to the Gospel stories of the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ that the similarities become quite astonishing. 

Frazer himself noticed this. He had a section on the ‘Crucifixion 
of Christ’ which is very striking. In his later editions he relegated 
it to an appendix, because, as he said, ‘the hypothesis which it sets 
forth has not been confirmed by subsequent research, and is 
admittedly in a high degree speculative and uncertain’. This 
hypothesis was to the effect that Jesus Christ was compelled to 
play the actual réle of victim in the cruel ritual murder of a 
substitute for a “dying god’—if not by the Roman soldiers in 
celebration of their Saturnalia, then more probably by the soldiers 
of Herod and the mob in celebration of Purim, which Frazer held 
to be a Jewish adaptation of the Asiatic equivalent of the Saturn- 
alia, the Sacaea. His quotation of Dio Chrysostom’s description 
of the latter is certainly impressive: “They take one of the prisoners 
condemned to death, and seat him upon the king’s throne, and 
give him the king’s raiment, and let him lord it... . But after- 
wards they strip and scourge and crucify him.’ Whatever is to be 
thought of the hypothesis, the resemblances to the Gospel story 
are unmistakable. And there are many more which Frazer did not 
mention. Not only is there the continual parallel of the Gospel 
narrative and the Church ritual, and of the latter with so many 
features of the so-called pattern of the ‘dying god’, but there are 
several other incidents in the Gospel to remind us of features 
frequent, if not universal, in the ‘pattern’. There is, for instance, 
the agon in the garden, though it is now—and this is very signifi- 
cant—an interior and not an external combat. There is the striking 
of the victim by the servant of the high priest. We notice that at 
the last supper Jesus Christ not only takes the customary corn and 
fruit, bread and wine, it is the Passover meal to which he gives a 
new significance. The Old Testament had already given an added 
meaning to what appears to have been part of an older fertility 
rite; now the like meal is a ‘new testament’ in flesh and blood. The 
daughters of Sion weep for him on his way to Calvary, much as 
their mothers had wept there centuries before for the dying 
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Corn-God, Tammuz—to the horror of the prophet Ezekiel. There 
are many parallels in the literature of the ‘dying god’ to the 
opening of tombs and the raising of the dead which, we read in 
St Matthew’s gospel, accompanied the Crucifixion. The subse- 

uent ‘descent into hades’, the underworld, of which we read, not 
indeed in the Gospels but in the epistles of St Peter and St Paul, 
is one of the more universal features of the ‘pattern’. Very striking 
too is the Easter morning search the women for the body of the 
dead Christ; and we notice that it is not Mary the Virgin but 
Mary the sinner, to whom much had been forgiven because she 
had loved much, who takes the lead. “They have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him’, she says. In her 
language the word for ‘my Lord’ must have been Adoni; and 
only some inhibition of mistaken reverence can prevent us from 
being reminded of Aphrodite, seeking and weeping for Adonis, 
‘for he is dead’. According to another, St Luke’s, account, the 
woman’s search is greeted with the reproachful question; “Why 
seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here; he is risen.’ And 
however it may be pictured or conceived, as a return from de- 
parted life as in Mesopotamia, as life issuing from only apparent 
death as in Egypt, as a final and definitive attainment of life in a 
new and immortal dimension as by St Paul, the answer to the 
search of Aphrodite or Astarte or Isis or Mary Magdalene is the 
same. “The King is dead; long live the King’ is the constant motif 
of the mysteries of the dying god in all their varieties and guises, 
elevations and debasements. 

I have stressed—it may be thought that I have grossly over- 
stressed—some similarities between the Christian and pagan 
mysteries. I must leave to another occasion a discussion of their 
very important differences, and of what a believing Christian is to 
make of all this. But before we can profitably discuss these differ- 
ences at all, perhaps something should be said about symbols and 
symbolism, and about the very important contribution which the 
psychology of the unconscious has made to this subject in general, 
and to that of the ‘dying god’ in particular. 

Whether we are comparing the Christian and pagan mysteries, 
or whether we are comparing pagan ‘dying gods’ among 
themselves, we shall, I suggest, only confuse the issue if we 
fail to distinguish — at least in principle — between a symbol as 
a bare observable or recorded fact, and the meaning or interpreta- 
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tion of the fact. We cannot at once argue from a similarity of fact 
to a similarity, let alone an identity, of meaning; as Frazer seemed 
inclined to do. Whatever a serpent on a pole ‘meant’ to an 
Israelite in the desert, or to a fourth-century Greek, it did not 
mean, as for us, that its bearer belongs to an Army Medical 
Corps; but nor can I say a priori that those ‘meanings’ for different _ 
minds (and meaning is meaningless except in relation to some 
mind) are unrelated. All must depend on the evidence of those 
minds themselves. And here I would repeat and emphasise what 
Professor Frankfort said so excellently in his last talk: “The appeal 
of religious symbols is not dependent on a correct therein: ~ae 
of their original meaning. Once created, their lasting forms 
challenge the imagination; they may be charged with a new 
significance which they themselves called forth, and may stimu- 
late a new integration in alien surroundings.’ Incidentally, that is a 
very perfect description of the functioning of what Jung calls 
archetypes, which are not at all (as Professor Frankfort seems to 
suppose) to be acccepted a priori but by contrariwise to be postulated 
as in some unknown way existing a priori, by reason wilde of the 
empirical evidence. But nor are they something fixed and immut- 
able uninfluenced by the stimuli that arouse them, or by the new 
significance which they themselves call forth. As Dr Austin 
Farrer, talking of our dying god or divine priest-king, has well 
- it: “When human kings arose, invisible divine kings stood 
ehind their thrones. . . Now, if kings arose with divine support, 
we might suppose that the divine king was already known: for 
how can the human king be clothed with divine authority except 
by a divine king already acknowledged? But then, on the other 
hand, until men have seen human kings, how can they know 
what a divine king would be: In fact, the human king and his 
divine archetype arise at once; each makes the other.’ 
Psychologists tell us that symbols are polyvalent. This means 
that the same symbol can have a variety of meanings—though 
usually interrelated meanings—for different minds, or even a 
the same mind. But it means also that the meaning of a true 
symbol is not exhausted when we have found some rational 
formula which will define or ‘explain’ it. A living symbol is very 
much more than a shorthand device for what can be expressed 
more fully and accurately. A symbol cannot only be thought 
about and restated conceptually; it can also be imagined, intuited, 
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seen or heard, felt. A symbol, as we say, ‘does something to us’, 
it moves us, shifts our centre of awareness, changes our values. 
Whether it is just looked at or heard, acted out, painted out, 
written out or danced out, it arouses not only thought, but de- 
light, fear, awe, horror, and the rest. Here we touch on one of the 
big differences between Freud and Jung. Freud seems to have 
viewed the symbol only as a source of disguised and disgreeable 
information for the resisting consciousness. Jung saw that it was 
very much more than that; that it was the very instrument 
which, just because it was polyvalent, transformed consciousness 
itself and thereby the sick personality. This is what Jung means 
when he calls the symbol the psychological machine which trans- 
forms energy into work, much as a turbine transforms the un- 
tamed, useless energy of a torrent into power that can be con- 
trolled and applied. He suggests incidentally that the so-called 
fertility rites did have an actual causal effect on the crops and the 
food supply; not indeed directly by sympathetic magic, but by 
releasing, directing, transforming the otherwise dissipated energy 
of primitive peoples into actual agricultural labour, which without 
them would have been a psychological impossibility. 

However that may be, the analytical psychologist does watch 
the actual functioning of symbols produced in dream and phantasy 
by his patients, and by himself. He sees something at least of their 
actual causes and effects, and the réle they consciously or uncon- 
sciously play in moulding character and behaviour for weal or 
woe; and he has a language or a jargon into which to translate 
their ‘meaning’. And he finds this very noteworthy fact, that the 
old symbols and images and rites which we associate with the 
dying god are still brought forth spontaneously in the dreams of 
modern men, and are still, consciously or otherwise, immensely 
potent in shaping his life. The rite d’entrée, the plucking of the tree 
of life, the quenching and kindling of light and fire, the combat, 
the spilling of blood and water, the being made a fool of, the 
descent into the underworld, the search for the buried treasure— 
all these, in countless different guises, are regular features of 
analytical healing—just as they have been found to be regular 
features of the seeming gibberish of the old alchemists. But most 
notably he finds the motif of the central sacrifice, the putting to 
death of the old ruler of the personality, the old king or divinity 
or mediator with life and divinity, the dominant psychological 
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function of the sick personality, whose powers have waned, whose 
usefulness has been outlived, and who must die if a more robust 
successor is to take his place and healthy life is to revive. For 
always the priestly law holds good, in the individual as in society: 
It is expedient that one should die for the whole, lest the whole 
perish. The dying god is not just an obsolete museum-piece for 
the study of archaeologists. Analytical psychology has limitations 
which we must yet consider; but at least it has shown that the 
dying god is not dead: he is still very active and alive. 


Note: Fr Victor White’s second talk will appear in the March issue of BLACKFRIARS. 
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THE REAL ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 
Douctas HypDkE 


EVERAL times since I left the Communist Party nearly four 

years ago to become a Catholic, young priests have told me 

that they proposed engaging in argument or debate with 
members of the Communist Party. In every case they have been 
convinced that they had not only been given all the answers to the 
Marxists when they were in the seminary but, in addition, that 
those arguments were so devastating, so unanswerable, that any 
audience, any Communist even (if he were honest), would at once 
be obliged to accept them and to admit the intellectual defeat of 
Marxism. But it is not as easy as that, as a brief discussion of the 
lines they proposed to follow and an indication on my part of the 
answers which the Communists were likely to produce has 
usually soon demonstrated. 

It is absolutely right that the young priest should be sent out 
with a knowledge of Marxism—for it is now, apart from any- 
thing else, the basis of all education from the elementary school 
to the university in nearly a quarter of the world today—and it is 
obviously necessary that he should be given entirely convincing 
answers at the time, or the consequence might well be that our 
seminaries would begin to produce members of the Communist 
Party instead of Catholic priests. But, when visiting seminaries, 
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or talking to their younger products, I have sometimes felt that 
this outlining of the Marxist case followed by instruction in the 
pat answers to it is all a little too easy. First you put up a simplified, 
truncated version of Marxism and then provide the unanswerable 
answer. The result is a foregone conclusion. It is rather in the same 


category as those very popular but, I always feel, rather phoney 


‘two pulpit’ performances where one priest puts up Marxism as 
an Aunt Sally and the other proceeds to knock it down. Having 
what is perhaps a somewhat perverse sense of humour, I some- 
times wonder what would happen if the wrong priest won—if 
the ‘Marxist’ put up such a strong case that his “good Catholic’ 
opponent—to the scandal of the faithful present in the church— 
was unable to answer it. 

But that, presumably, is under the circumstances unlikely. The 
question is, would the same stock ‘answer’ used in a debate with 
a real Marxist in the other pulpit and with a largely Communist 
congregation be equally convincing and decisive: This is im- 
portant, if the tian e imparted in the seminary is to be a 
weapon in the battle of "ts and not simply a means of bolstering 
up the morale of the individual concerned and of providing an 
occasional entertainment for the faithful. 

These views were strengthened as I read Must It Be Communism? 
A Philosophical Inquiry Into The Major Issues of Today, by Dom 
Augustine J. Osgniach, o.s.B.1 It will presumably be useful as a 
textbook—and will certainly be used as such in American 
seminaries and by lay social study groups. It may satisfy the semin- 
aries, but I’m not at all sure about whether it will satisfy, for 
example, active Catholic trade unionists who are in daily contact 
with live Communists in their factories and trade union branches, 
and who find themselves involved almost daily in lunch-time 
arguments with them. To the answers given with such confidence 
by the author, the Communists will quickly counter-attack with 
others, to which the victim, whose knowledge of the case for 
Communism is based on such books as this, has no answer. 

I am not suggesting that it is a deliberate attempt to over- 
simplify, still less to deceive. Its weakness springs, I think, in part 
from a general failure on the part of those non-Communists who 
write theoretical works on Marxism to recognise that there is such 
a thing as the development of Marxist doctrine. That Marxism is 


t Published by Herder; 30s. 
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not something which was laid down for all time from the first 
word to the last by Dr Marx a hundred years ago in a series of 
books which are rapidly becoming out of date. Marx was the 
first Marxist thinker (although, in fact, Engels is equally entitled 
to the honour for, as Professor J. B. S. Haldane observed to me 
in 1940, Engels made a greater contribution to Marxist thought 
than did Marx, and the system ought in justice, therefore, to be 
called Engelsism rather than Marxism), but he was not the last. 

To use our own terminology, the deposit of truth was there in 
the first books, and is to be found expressed in current policies and 
doctrines too; but a lot has happened to it since the Communist 
Manifesto was first written in 1848. Marxism is a living thing, 
which is daily being applied under most diverse conditions by a 
great variety of men. Marxist thought is not static. And, since we 
must in real life argue with the men of today who are influencing 
the thought of our own generation and not with those of a 
century ago, it is necessary to know it as it is now, after having 
been developed by, for example, Plekhanov, Lenin, Stalin and 
Mao Tse Tung, to name only the giants. 

What makes a full understanding of modern Marxism still more 
difficult is the fact that some of the most important developments 
in its thought are made in study classes attended only by the 
initiated and are not necessarily committed to the text books at 
all. Still more changes in emphasis are made in this way. For 
example, Fr Osgniach gives more or less equal weight and 
prominence to the Materialist Conception of History, the Sur- 
plus Value Theory, the Abolition of Private Property and the 
Class Struggle. But no Marxist tutor engaged in the instruction of 
Communist Party members would do this. The whole emphasis 
would be upon the class struggle and historical materialism, which 
would be taught in that chronological order but would be regarded 
as equally important in the fight for the overthrow of Capitalism 
and the establishment of the proletarian dictatorship, which are 
the Communists’ aims. The abolition of private property would 
come a bad third, not because it has been rejected but because total 
abolition is seen as something belonging to a future sufficiently 
remote for it to constitute a diversion from the main struggle of 
today. Any recruit who wanted to discuss the matter in detail with 
his tutor would probably be told: ‘Our job is to get the revolution 
over first, Comrade, and then establish the dictatorship of the 
B 
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proletariat; it will take long enough to destroy the last remnants 
of bourgeois thought for the stage after that not to matter much 
to you or me’. 

The surplus value theory would be next to nowhere. Few 
Communists today would feel that their Marxism had been shatter- 
ed because an opponent had undermined it as a theory. For them 
it is enough that, according to their experience, ‘the profit is that 
which is retained and never paid back; there is no common 
interest between working men and profit makers’—which inci- 
dentally was written by an English Chartist before Marx came 
on the scene to put it on a scientific basis. 

This knowledge of changing emphasis in the relative impor- 
tance of Marxist theories is not to be got from the text books. 
There seems less excuse for Fr Osgniach’s handling of the Marxist 
theory of the réle of the individual in history. But here he is, 
nonetheless, most certainly not alone. To say that Marxism is a 
form of economic determinism and then to go on to show that 
the individual’s réle in history destroys the Marxist case, is stock 
treatment and an attractively easy one. It serves again to emphasise 
the difference between the Marxism of the seminaries and the 
Marxism of the Marxists. To disprove the Communists’ economic 
determinism, the author quotes Joad, who is, in turn, quoting 
Bertrand Russell. What, they ask, would have happened to the 
Russian Revolution if Lenin had not been permitted by the 
Germans to return to Russia at the vital moment? More often 
the same sort of question is applied to Napoleon Bonaparte. But 
Marx and Engels always protested that Marxism was not economic 
determinism, and Plekhanov wrote a book on the whole question 
which dealt specifically with that very argument. Whether 
Marx’s ey and Plekhanov’s answers are justified is another 
matter, but the man who is being told, “This is Marxism’ needs 
also to be told the views of the foremost exponents of Marxism 
on the subject as well as those of its opponents. 

After outlining and setting about refuting the liberal and 
Marxist philosophies, the author goes straight on to explain 
Catholic social doctrines, which he does very fully, following the 
conventional lines. This section will undoubtedly be useful to 
study groups, but its inclusion in the book is presumably in- 
tended as the answer to the question posed by the title. It may be 
that ‘Must It Be Communism:?’ is just an American publisher’s 
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catch-penny title, but one has to assume that it is the subject of 
the book, in which case a quite flat outline of Catholic social 
teaching is not in itself enough. A satisfactory answer would have 
to take account of Communism’s great emotional, as distinct from 
its purely intellectual, appeal to our generation. The Marxist ideas 
| theories need to be defeated fully and convincingly, but a 
fuller understanding and a clearer recognition of the blending of 
intellectual conviction and emotional dynamic which constitutes 
the faith of the Communist is required if this is to be done effec- 
tively, as anyone who has argued with Communists knows from 
experience. 

I remember how at a public meeting in a Lancashire textile 
town some time ago, I answered a great battery of questions from 
the leader of the local Communist Party branch to the complete 
satisfaction of the Catholics present who applauded what they 
obviously felt to be the total destruction of his case. Then came 
his last question. It was this: “You have been a Marxist, too. Why 
don’t you admit that it is as certain that Capitalism will collapse, 
that we shall make our revolution and establish our workers’ 
dictatorship, as that the sun will not rise in the West nor rivers 
start flowing uphill:’ Said an impatient Catholic social worker 
sitting at my side on the platform: “What on earth can you do 
with a man like that?’ The answer is that we have to find ways of 
doing something about men like that, men with a great faith 
which has made them the most formidable force of our time— 
and in this case he was a lapsed Catholic anyway. 

The emotional appeal of Marxism in our day has been terrific. 
It has made Marxism a faith to be held as a religion, which most 
certainly does not spring from a passionate belief” in Marx’s theory 
of surplus value as such. The overwhelming majority of its 
followers have joined, not because they have first studied every 
aspect of Marxist theory and have been convinced by it, but 
because they have agreed with its denunciation of the rottenness 
of bourgeois society, because they have recognised that there is no 
strength left in the bourgeois values of the last century, because 
they are anxious for change, feeling that at any rate nothing could 
be worse than a social and economic system of which ever-recur- 
ring economic depressions and ever more horrible wars are a 
normal feature. 

That may not be an appeal to the intellect, but it has had an 
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appeal for intelligent men. Only the spoonfed and dumb, they 
have felt, could be prepared to accept such an iniquitous system as 
inevitable and be prepared to tolerate it. The revolt against the 
rotten has driven good men into Communism—and for good, 
even if not necessarily intellectual, reasons. It was the intelligent 
ones who in the early 1930s foresaw the approach of a new world 
war and sounded the alarm, who saw that mass unemployment 
and poverty in the midst of plenty made nonsense of all the current 
claims to progress, and who believed that it proved that Chris- 
tianity was cant. A terrifically powerful dynamic impelled them 
and drove them on. Their Marxism had a tremendous emotional 
content. Hatred of evil and the doers of evil filled their lives, 
prompting them to sacrifice their time and energy. It urged on 

oung poets, artists and philosophers to die, for example, on the 
battlefields of Spain, believing that no one else knew or cared about 
the issues which were at stake. They felt that they were living and 
dying for decency, saving the honour of a generation whose 
acceptance of commercialised greed and blatant social injustice 
had become obscene, since the price paid for it was the mal- 
nutrition of millions of children and the probable slaughter in war 
of a generation of young manhood. 

Many of the middle-class intellectuals who have joined the 
Communists have, I believe, been driven in by what one might 
call a collective bad conscience, the uneasy conscience of a an 
which has come subconsciously to feel that the possession of any 
sort of privilege, arising from money, birth or education, implies 
a certain guilt when so many are in need. The causes of Com- 
munism are manifestly spiritual, and the only effective answers 
will be spiritual too. 

The 1950s are not the 1930s. A process has begun which, if 
Catholics do their part effectively, answering Communism in the 
intellectual, social and spiritual spheres, may mean an end to the 
appeal of Communism in the West. Of the men who influenced 
the thought of what was called ‘the pink decade’—from the mid- 
twenties to the mid-thirties—few remain in Communism today. 
The contents lists of the Left-wing cultural reviews of that period 
were catalogues of some of the best-known poets, writers and 
artists of the day. That is no longer true. The ideas of Marx have 
been put into practice. They have been put to the empirical test-— 
and have failed. And members of a materialistically minded 
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generation which, quite logically, tests its theories first and fore- 
most by results, have been disillusioned as a consequence. 

Most of those who departed are today in a wilderness of cynic- 
ism and disillusionment. They no longer influence the Left, and 
most of them influence no one at all. Yet I know enough about 
them to be certain that they are still seeking a ices and a 
faith. From their ranks, the ranks of the men who have proved in 
their lives the falsity of the wrong ideas of the past century, may 
well come the Church’s next harvest. 


* * * 


CATHOLICS AND THE LABOUR PARTY 
A Personal View 
R. P. WALsH 


OR good or for ill there is every chance that the Labour 

Party will control the destiny of this country for perhaps 

fifty out of the next hundred years, and as it is a party that 
attracts strong support from a large proportion of the Catholics in 
this country it is important to think of the position of these 
Catholics within it. In the major industrial centres the 
majority of Catholics in the working class support Labour; 
indeed, it was once estimated in the columns of this review b 
Lord Pakenham that eighty per cent of the Catholic body voted 
Labour, and even if we agree that this figure is high, the percen- 
tage must still be very significant. 

Unfortunately most of those Catholics with the ability to write 
and to project their ideas into the world of thought and of 
literature tend to be supporters of the Conservative Party, and 
they in no way represent the general opinion of the Catholic 
body. When one moves at what might be called the national level 
of Catholic action one finds that most of the leaders are also 
Conservative. No one can doubt the right of these writers or 
leaders to follow the politics they hold, nor can one doubt their 
ability to write and their ability to give time to the leadership of 
the Catholic body. They accomplish a magnificent job for the 
Catholic community, yet it is unfortunate that so one-sided an 
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impression is given of the Catholic attitude towards our political 
parties. 

It may be held that this writer is exaggerating, perhaps for the 


sake of effect. The facts are not easily set out without an elaborate . 


survey and are recorded here as a considered opinion by one who 
mixes considerably with these leaders. Further, when in such 
company the conversation turns to politics it is amazing how 
often the few Labour supporters present are placed on the defen- 
sive. The attitude is usually ‘how can a decent chap like you belong 
to the Labour Party?’ and at the same time it is regarded as 
something natural to support the Conservative Party. It must be 
added that there are satay more on the other side who cannot 
understand how a Catholic can support the Conservative Party, 
but few of these have anything like the influence of the groups 
referred to. 

The attitude described is unfortunate because in the present 
stage of the development of the Labour Party there is ample 
evidence of the influence that Catholics can have inside the party, 
and it must be remembered that it is an influence on a party 
doctrine that is being re-thought out. 

It is this re-thinking out of the Labour doctrine that offers such 
an opportunity to those with positive contributions based on 
sound principles. There was a time in Labour history when it 
tended to be taken for granted that the State was the ideal means 
of doing everything in the community. But this was not always 
so, and it is not so now. There is a strong tradition of distrust of 
the State that goes back to William Morris and to Proudhon, and 
this distrust is coming more and more to the fore today. Another 
tradition inside the Labour movement is the co-operative one 
going back to Robert Owen and to the Christian Socialists, while 
the syndicalist tradition is also far from being dead. 

In the past year or so several books and pamphlets have 
appeared from the pens of Labour leaders, and taken together 
they show a remarkable change from the doctrinaire marxist 
attitude. ! There is a marxist element inside the Labour Party, and 
many of Marx’s ideas are common property not so much owing 


1 Among these publications are: Restatement of Liberty: Patrick Gordon-Walker, M.P. 
(Hutchinson, 1951); Socialist Values in a Changing Civilisation: R.H.S. Crossman, M.P. 
(Fabian {Society, 1951); Small Man: Big World: Michael Young (Labour Party, 1949); 
The Just Society; John Strachey, M.P. (Labour Party, 1951). 
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to their obvious soundness but because they have circulated 
without the opposition of other ideas. 

At the present time the Labour Party headquarters give every 
encouragement to all who wish to contribute to the working out 
of the traditional Labour outlook into concrete terms suitable to 
the present crisis. This has to be a continuous process if a Party is 
to maintain its democratic vitality. Because this re-thinking is 
going along all the time, and because of the vast opportunities for 
discussion and debate that can be used to propagate the traditional 
Christian outlook on social questions, there is a grave need for 
trained Catholics inside the Labour Party. 

At one time the Labour Party drew its force from the noncon- 
formist bodies. No one can pay adequate tribute to the contri- 
bution that these bodies, and in particular the Methodists, made 
to maintain British trade unionism and Labour politics free from 
doctrinaire marxism. Unfortunately for this country this source 
of Christian outlook is not as widespread as it used to be, and in 
many areas Labour parties exist without the great benefit of the 
idealism and contact with the gospels given to older parties by the 
lay preacher. This loss will mean a vacuum which will be filled by 
the marxist type, often a convert from Communism, unless we, 
who have so many assets in our Faith, in our social principles and 
in the large numbers of Labour supporters within our ranks, 
encourage those supporters to become active members of the 
Labour Party. It is a truism to state that Catholic Action is not 
concerned with party politics, but it is also a truism that is often 
overlooked that Catholic Action ought to be training Catholics 
and then encouraging them to go into other bodies, especially 
into political parties. 

In the abstract all Catholics would agree with this attitude, but 
many will wonder if the Labour Party is a suitable party for 
young Catholics to join; after all, they will think, the Popes have 
condemned socialism and the Labour Party is socialist. Socialism 
is, I fear, not a word of exact meaning today; it means very much 
what the user of it chooses it to mean. When you mix with 
ordinary Labour supporters the term takes on a very practical 
meaning, at times meaning little more than security and at other 
times meaning nationalisation of some industries. 

Security is in actual fact one of the main pre-occupations of the 
ordinary Labour supporter. He has memories of the bad years of 
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mass unemployment and dreads their return. It is no good telling 
him that no party would dare tolerate mass unemployment 
again; he remains unconvinced and indeed cannot see any reason 
why he should change his views. His fear may be illogical, it may 
be Saned on a false reading of history. Nevertheless, in the areas 
that suffered most from the mass unemployment of the 1930s the 
fear of its recurrence is very real and binds the workers closely to 
Labour. 

Those Labour supporters who think more than the average 
realise that a full employment policy has snags and realise that it 
involves controls and state interference on a scale that our fathers 
and grandfathers would have called communist. Yet he cheerfully 
accepts those dangers in preference to the certain hardships of a 
deflationary policy that would certainly lower standards of living 
and produce considerable unemployment in order to make the 
balance-of-trade position better. 

Our economists are not noted for their ability to place the facts 
of these problems before the people in understandable language. 
That is one reason to welcome the publication of an essay of the 
famous German economic thinker, Walter Eucken, in which the 
deflationary method of curing a faulty balance of trade is shown 
to be ‘a considerable fall in the standard of living and increased 
unemployment’.2 

The next problem that will be found to interest the ordinary 
person is that of the distribution of wealth. When a Catholic 
reads the statement of the Quebec bishops that: “Above all it is 
necessary to favour a better distribution of riches’ and recalls the 
present Holy Father saying that the redistribution of wealth is 
still a central point of Catholic social doctrine, he is encouraged in 
his support of the Labour Party because he feels that Labour 
policies, especially in taxation, are working in that direction. He 
feels that the quotations he takes from the Popes3 are the moral 
justification for the practical measures carried out by Labour and 
those advocated by it.4 

Indeed, to judge from statistics, no other country can boast of 
so much achievement in the realm of the redistribution of wealth. 
Of course it has meant that some, in the middle and upper middle 


2 The Unsuccessful Age: Walter Eucken, with an introduction by Professor Jewkes (Hodge 
1951). 

3 _ Pius XII’s broadcast to Spanish workers, March 1951. 

4 cf. Towards Equality, E. Cooper Wallis (Fabian Society, 1951). 
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classes in particular, have had a lower standard of living than 


before. Unless we are to wait until the ‘national cake’ has grown 
a lot more and to tolerate injustice in the meantime, this is bound 

happen and those who suffer can take consolation in the fact 
that > almost virtual abolition of extreme poverty, described in 
Rowntree’s recent survey of York, has been possible because of 
the taxes they have paid. 

Nationalisation is a vital question, and the extent to which 
nationalisation policies can go before becoming dangerous needs 
serious discussion with the aid of good thinkers who are free from 
a bias against any nationalisation. So often such a discussion is 
rendered useless because so many of those who ought to be help- 
ing those of us who are in the Labour Party begin by assuming 
that almost every act of nationalisation is immoral. But those who 
avoid this defect can be of great assistance, and among them must 
be named Father Lewis Watt, s.J., who reminds us that ‘it will 
never be possible for moralists and social economists to write finis 
to the treatise on private ownership’,5 recognising the full force 
of Pius XI’s statement that the definition of private ownership has 
been left to man and to man’s laws. 

The industries that have been listed from time to time by 
Catholic thinkers as being lawful objects of nationalisation are 
many. The Code of Social Principles refers to ‘industrial, com- 
mercial or agricultural undertakings’; Dr Lucy, Coajutor Bishop 
of Cork, refers to transport, communications, hydro-electric 
plants, social insurance, central banks as being suitable for public 
ownership, and adds that a possession ‘which places the public at 
the mercy of a single individual, joint stock company, ring or 
cartel is of its nature unsuited for full private ownership... 
indeed, one may go further and say that all private monopolies 
whatever are suspect’.6 

Which is, of course, all in keeping with what Pius XI wrote in 
Quadragesimo Anno: ‘It is rightly contended that certain forms of 
property must be reserved to the State’. Dr Lucy adds to that the 
comment: “There is no reason to lament the passing of private 
monopoly in essential industries and services. Quite the contrary. 
Modern capitalism, with its restrictive practices and unconscion- 
able profits, has no inviolable right to life from the Moral Law.’ 


$ Nationalisation: What the Popc has said (C.T.S., 1948). 
6 Christus Rex (January 1947.) 
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Such extension of State powers brings us to the problem of the 
State itself. To read some anti-Labour writings one would imagine 
that the Catholic view of the State is simply a canonised version 
of the old non-interfering State beloved by so many who never 
needed the helping hand of the State. It seldom occurs to these 
writers that the State has a duty, to quote one instance, to ‘inter- 
vene in the sphere of labour, to regulate its division and distri- 
bution in the manner and to the extent required by the public 
welfare properly understood’.7 

There is need for mutual understanding between Catholics of 
varied political beliefs. How real that need is can be shown from a 
letter received by the present writer, in his capacity as editor of 
the Catholic Worker, in which a man from a Midlands town asked 
for advice. He had been placed on the panel of municipal candi- 
dates by the local Labour Party and several leading figures in the 
parish had tackled him to show that a Catholic could not be a 
member of the Labour Party. 

This blindness is very real, and the present writer met it 
personally when he stood as a candidate for the Lancashire County 
Council and his opponent brought in a Catholic to go round to 
prove that a Catholic could not be a member of the Labour Party 
and also be a good Catholic. Parish priests have stated the same 
fact when they told the present writer that they have had diffi- 
culty in convincing parishioners that Catholics standing for the 
local council as Labour candidates were not thereby proved to be 
communists. How much better would it have been if those leading 
parishioners had gone to the Catholic in the Midlands town and 
encouraged him in his new venture! It would be wrong, however, 
to transform this judgment into an universal one, because there 
are many Catholics, important in their own Conservative parties, 
who have encouraged the present writer at such times as he has 
been a Labour candidate. 

We need Catholic influence in all parties, and there is a duty on 
those who lead the Catholic body to give every encouragement 
to those who are prepared to learn something of Catholic social 
principles and, thus equipped, to go and play an active part in one 
or other of the political parties. 

Our influence in any party can only follow loyal and zealous 
service. Through such service we can win confidence and an 


7 Wealth, Work and Freedom; Pius XII (C.T.S., 1942.) 
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opportunity to secure a respectful hearing for our views. On the 
whole Catholics are held in high esteem in the Labour Party; they 
are not discriminated against, as may be seen from the number 
who are Labour M.P.s and Labour councillors. They secure a 
hearing for their views, as may be realised from the energetic 
action of non-Catholic Labour M.P.s in tackling the schools 
question and in securing agreement from the late Labour Govern- 
ment to support an amending bill to give some relief, an agree- 
ment later incorporated in Labour’s election pledges in November 
1951. 

We have a great opportunity to play the part of moral advisor 
to the Labour movement that the nonconformists played in the 
1800s. It depends on our energy and our willingness to sacrifice 
our time and leisure if we seize this opportunity. If we fail we 
cannot complain if in the future Labour is dominated by the 
doctrinaire marxists. 








THE UNIQUE QUALITY OF MANZON?rS NOVEL 
ERNEST BEAUMONT 
M FRANCOIS MAURIAC has left us in no doubt that 


in his view a work of art and a work of spiritual edifica- 

tion are two quite different things, rarely if ever com- 
bined within the pages of one book. The artist must conform to 
truth, that perception of truth which is peculiar to himself, and 
M. Mauriac implies that this truth will not, generally speaking, be 
edifying. In the ultimate analysis he has made the aesthetic truth 
which the artist must express dependent on the spiritual condition 
of the author, in so far as the spiritual elevation of the work is 
concerned. It is a matter, he has said, of purifying the source, the 
source from which the creatures of the imagination spring, if the 
artist is to produce work which testifies to the enduring strength 
of the spirit. Only a saint could write a novel free from taint, a 
novel in which sinfulness was not a dominant characteristic, pro- 
vided of course that he possessed the necessary artistic genius, but 
the writing of works of fiction does not appear as a form of 
activity consonant with saintliness. The novelist, then, who is 
cursed with the gift of artistic creation, must go on perpetuating 
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his sinfulness with all the aesthetic skill at his command until he has 
spiritually progressed to the point where he would cease to write 
novels. Such, if we are to believe M. Mauriac, would seem to be 
the unfortunate predicament in which the Christian writer finds 
himself, unfortunate, that is, if he does not achieve the saintliness 
that would end his artistic career. 

It may be that M. Mauriac has somewhere expressed his opinion 
of the most famous of Italian novels, now nearly a century and a 
quarter old, I Promessi Sposi, but 1 have not come across it and I 
should be interested to know how he viewed that work. Certainly, 
he could hardly class it with the pious works of fiction which fail 
to conform to any notion of truth, those works illustrative of 
‘une hérésie de niaiserie’,1 for which he has such a whole-hearted 
and understandable contempt. Manzoni’s long historical novel 
contrasts strangely and strikingly, not only with the novels of 
M. Mauriac himself, but with the work of all the well-known 
avowedly Catholic writers with which we have become familiar 
in the twentieth century, with the work of Fogazzaro and of 
Claudel, with that of Bernanos and of Mr Graham Greene. We 
have become accustomed to the paradoxical situation, the skilful 
contortions by which the sinner is brought willy-nilly within an 
ever more flexible scheme of salvation, while theological concerts 
strain and creak to the utmost. Mr Graham Greene has introduced 
to us the priest of rare insight and exquisite tact who explains to 
the bereaved and wronged penitent in the last pages how the 
mercy of God is infinite and his ways of working unfathomable, 
so that to the author’s power of persuasion in the narrative is 
added a kind of ecclesiastical sanction, and the suicide emerges, if 
not as a commendable hero, at least as a man for whom we feel the 
strongest compassion and who is far more human and likeable 
than orthodox but unspectacular followers of the Church’s 
commandments. In such a situation there is nothing that shocks 
our sense of probability, but in all Mr Greene’s work the pattern 
is roughly the same; the emphasis never shifts. It is to the homi- 
cidal gangster, the clerical dipsomaniac, the unfaithful husband 
who despairs in his sin, that the principal rdles fall, so that it is 
the exception that appears to be the rule, and common humanity 
is lost sight of among so many outstanding sinners whose un- 
doubtable redemption is so artfully contrived. 

1 Francois Mauriac: Le Roman (Paris: L’ Artisan du Livre, 1928), p. 80. 
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The other writers I have mentioned do not present any more 
complete a picture and their main concern seems to be to portray 
special cases, to reveal the underside of things and show saintliness 
where we do not expect it, evil where it was not apparent. 
Bernanos has made us familiar with the dual conception of saint- 
liness and excessive human inadequacy, so that we gain from his 
work the impression that the one can hardly exist without the 
other. The saintly priest, we notice, is always a hopeless bungler 
who is a sore trial to his superiors and a source of scandal to many 
of his parishioners. However, Bernanos stands apart from his 
contemporaries, a Christian warrior inspired by a sort of apocalyp- 
tical vision, and his highly individual work, violent and intense, is 
free from ambiguities and complexities, though not from spec- 
tacular paradoxes. Fogazzaro and Claudel share strong religious 
feeling and conviction with an equally strong propensity towards 
the romantic idealisation of passion, so that in their work love of 
God and love of woman appear in a somewhat dubious relation- 
ship. Both have created mystical lovers against whom may be 
brought the charge of spiritual adultery, and the exaltation of 
passion appears as one of the mainstays of their work. Finally, 
M. Frangois Mauriac in works of gripping intensity has plunged 
us into an atmosphere of brooding sensuality, a world of sweaty 
desiring bodies and scheming vulpine minds, a world as one-sided 
as that created by Flaubert in Madame Bovary and more relentlessly 
evil 


In contrast with what we may call the twentieth-century school 
of salvation through sin, I Promessi Sposi stands out as a work 
extraordinarily balanced, wonderfully human, full of sound 
common sense, and marvellously complete. What perhaps is most 
admirable in this work, apart from the psychological penetration 
and descriptive realism, is the careful balance that is maintained 
between vice, virtue and mediocrity. However conventional the 
mould in which the story is cast, it nevertheless reflects life in all 
its main and unchanging aspects. This tale set in the State of Milan 
in the early seventeenth century, written in the early nineteenth 
century, encloses a truth which transcends that expressed in any 
of the partial presentations from the hand of later writers, most of 
whom seem to be too exclusively preoccupied, not to say fascinated, 
by the problem of evil. Human mediocrity is the stuff of Man- 
zoni’s story, that preponderant part of humanity which does not 
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0 very high or fall very low: humble folk, la povera gente, 
who merely wish to live a quiet and reasonably enjoyable life, 
doing good in a limited sort of way to those around, working and 
founding a family. The hero and heroine belong to this category: 
simple ignorant folk who are the victims of the more powerful 
and the more cunning. But the figure which engraves itself most 
clearly on our mind is that of a man belonging to that vast mass 
of people who condone evil, not from desire, but from lack of 
courage. The parish priest, Don Abbondio, finds himself with a 
spiritual charge greatly superior to his capacity, and it is through 
his weakness that the misfortunes of the hero and heroine arise. 
It is with gentle irony and a sympathetic understanding, yet with- 
out indulgence, that Manzoni explores this priest’s fear-stricken 
mind. Don Abbondio is not a figure of fun, but the creation of an 
accomplished psychologist and a stern moralist pointing inexor- 
ably to the havoc wrought by the unintentional and unconscious 
accomplices of evil. Throughout the many pages of I Promessi 
Sposi, from one end to the other of this large fresco of living 
humanity, comprising a vast number of social groups and the 
most various temperaments, there is apparent the deep humanity 
of the author, which combines an understanding of human 
weakness with a gentle insistence on the nobler qualities to which 
man may attain. 

Though Manzoni’s story takes a full account of human medio- 
crity and is set among people incapable, for one reason or another, 
of doing either much harm or much good, the author, to complete 
his picture, has set up on either side of this mass of largely ineffec- 
tual but not despicable individuals the arrayed forces of good and 
of evil. On either side he has paired his champions. To the 
prepotente Don Rodrigo corresponds the Capuchin Fra Cristoforo, 
though in the combat the friar has the worst of it. To the un- 
named tyrant, linnominato, who is the scourge of the neighbour- 
hood, corresponds the saintly archbishop of Milan; and here it is 
the archbishop who triumphs, though not by any conscious 
efforts of his own. The conversion of this tyrant has provoked 
criticism, but Manzoni is careful to prepare his ground in advance, 
though today one can only read the account of the interview 
between him and the archbishop with a feeling of discomfort. In 
addition to these major protagonists on either side there is the 
host of minor assistants, conscious and unconscious, willing and 
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unwilling. There is, for instance, the Monza nun, the nun malgré 
elle, who is in the same category as Don Abbondio, though * 
furtherance of the cause of evil is less passive. The author is at 

ains to show how the frustration and resentment that motivate 
a actions have arisen, and we see that she is really one of the 
victims and that a large share of responsibility for her behaviour 
lies with her father and also with the social system to which he 
unthinkingly conforms. 

It is one of the fine features of I Promessi Sposi that the inter- 
dependence of the human race is demonstrated in the adventures 
that it describes. Human solidarity in evil and in good is one of its 
main themes. The ramifications of evil, the contributory causes 
which are largely unconscious, so that responsibility is shared over 
a wide and mostly unknown area, are admirably displayed, and 
the influence of good, the power of a saintly life and the incal- 
culable force of prayer, are finely insinuated. We do not know 
what Fra Cristoforo may have achieved in the quiet of his cell at 
Rimini, but we see how the innocence and purity of Lucia pro- 
vide, as it were, a final blow to the evil life of the unnamed tyrant, 
so that he comes into the saintly presence of the archbishop pre- 
pared for the full effect of words which derive, not from ion 
ual theory, but from a life of sacrifice and devotion. 

It cannot be said that Manzoni glosses over the problem of evil 
or that he portrays it as less rampant than it is. Neither does he 
offer any facile solution. He is as aware as M. Mauriac that 
human beings, for the most part, change very little in the course 
of their lives, and that self-interest is the mainspring of most 
activity. He has chosen as the setting of his novel a period in 
history when violence was rife and barbarity far from infrequent. 
The cruelty of the crowds during the bread riot in Milan, their 
fickleness and fundamental stupidity, the havoc wrought by 
passing soldiers, the wanton damage to homes and crops, in- 
creased by local opportunists, but above all the blind terror of the 
survivors of the plague, a terror which finds expression in the 
most barbarous behaviour so that no one is safe from the fear of 
the others, are a sufficient indication that Manzoni was well aware 
of the depths to which men may sink. The scenes of horror during 
the plague, the conduct of the monatti, are gruesome enough and 
sufficiently indicative of depravity in human nature to satisfy 
those most ardently obsessed by the existence of evil. But Manzoni 
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does not omit to give us another aspect of the scene: the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of a number of Capuchins who looked after the 
thousands of dying in the lazzeretto at the cost of their own lives, 

The personality of the archbishop of Milan reveals the idea that 
holiness is not necessarily incompatible with dignity of bearing 
and efficiency of administration. Federigo Borromeo may be 
presented in a somewhat simplified manner. We are not shown 
him from the inside, as it were, but as he is only an accessory 
character in the story, that simplification is not only permissible 
but indeed inevitable, if the novel were not to become so long as 
to be completely unmanageable. The achievement of Bernanos 
in the creation of the characters of Abbé Donissan2 and of the 
curé of Ambricourt3 is remarkable, and I am the last to wish to 
detract from such tours de force, but it is well to be reminded that 
holiness does not have to lie hidden behind a human incapacity, to 
be perpetually tortured, to be the prey of spectacular diabolical 
assaults. There is serenity as well as anguish, and a concern for 
human appearances is perhaps not incompatible with saintliness. 
Manzoni draws attention, for instance, not only to the fact that 
Federigo Borromeo wore his clothes till they were threadbare, 
but also to the fact that he was always scrupulously clean, in an 
age when such cleanliness was most exceptional. 

A remarkable omission from I Promessi Sposi is any dwelling 
on sensual desire. It is indeed hinted that the Monza nun was 
guilty of irregularities in her conduct, but the author deems it 
sufficient to let the matter rest in such vague terms and the novel 
does not suffer aesthetically from this discretion on his part. In the 
love of Renzo and Lucia there is no trace of the romantic idealisa- 
tion of passion. In hardship and prolonged separation these two 
lovers remain faithful to one another, and the love which each 
bears the other conforms to the Christian conception without any 
false note being struck in the psychological verisimilitude of the 

ortrayal. Passion is never exalted and a sense of porportion never 
en In due course, after the marriage of Renzo and Lucia, a child 
is born: so far is Manzoni from adhering to the romantic practice 
of regarding love as an effervescence of feeling which must not be 
trammelled by such realist preoccupations as Babies Lucia is not a 
beautiful heroine, and the author insists on the disappointment of 


2 In Sous le Soleil de Satan. 
3 In Le Journal d’un Curé de Campagne. 
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Renzo’s associates in Bergamo when they eventually see his wife; 
she turns out to be an sam undistinguished peasant girl. If we 
remember that Manzoni published his novel in 1827, this absence 
of idyllic qualities is truly remarkable. Impossibly heroic renuncia- 
tions are also deliberately excluded. Lucia’s vow of virginity to 
our Lady, made at the height of her suffering, is annulled by Fra 
Cristofor, who re ota that more good will be done by the 
marriage of Lucia and Renzo than by her struggle against her 
own inclination and by the despair of the poor thwarted man. 

Thus, a work which is inspired by a strong religious conviction 
maintains a balance which today appears as remarkable. The fact 
that religious faith and common sense are not two irreconcilable 
things emerges clearly from this great novel. The author has made 
sharp distinctions between good and evil and has made no attempt 
to confuse one with the other. Human nature is revealed in all its 
ordinary weakness, as well as in its depravity and in its supernatural 
heroism. The author indulges in no spectacular divin. A 
twentieth-century writer of the school I have mentioned, a 
Graham Greene, perhaps, might have been tempted to show that 
the unnamed tyrant was really a man who merited our compassion 
and he would have been ‘redeemed’ without any conversion. That 
this tyrant was of stronger calibre than the mass of humanity 
Manzoni has clearly shown, and after his conversion he is as strong 
a force in the interest of good as he was before in the interest of 
evil, but Manzoni does not for that reason show ordinary humanity 
as of no account or contemptible. It is for the sheep, as it were, 
that his strongest compassion is reserved, and this, surely, is a sign 
of his own strength. Other writers, a Fogazzaro or a Claudel, 
might have been tempted to maintain Lucia’s vow of virginity 
so that the novel ended in renunciation, but Manzoni is aware that 
his Lucia and Renzo reflect people who are not strong enough for 
such heroism and he does not force them into an impossible 
situation. 

Today, amid the complexities to which we have become 
accustomed, the simplicity of Manzoni may be impossible to 
achieve. The moral issues with which we are concerned in the 
twentieth century may not appear so forthright as they do in this 
story of seventeenth-century Milan, seen in the retrospect of two 
hundred years. Moreover, the twentieth-century novelist no 
doubt rightly feels that what has already been done needs no 
Cc 
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further exemplification. He must either explore new areas or 
investigate from a new angle ground that has already been 
covered. Undoubtedly, the framework of I Promessi Sposi is 
outmoded. It is highly conventional, with its bad rich tyrants and 
poor oppressed humble folk, its innocent persecuted heroine, its 
nun who has taken forced vows, and the sonorous conversion of 
the main villain of the piece. However, by taking a setting so 
much earlier in time, Manzoni has succeeded in making his story 
reasonably convincing and the realism of his detail and the acuity 
of his psychological observation cause the conventional frame- 
work to pass into the background, perceptible but not obtrusive. 
Whatever the minor weaknesses that may be discerned in the 
fabric of this novel, it does bear witness to a high degree of truth. 
The idea that the mediocre are as much a part of redeemable 
humanity as the outstanding criminal and the platitude that the 
world is made up of all sorts of people, good, bad and indifferent, 
have occasionally to be brought to our attention to counter- 
balance those works which exploit but one small fraction of 
humanity, which falsely appears as representative, owing to the 
emphasis which it receives. I Promessi Sposi fulfils this purpose as, 
I think, no other work of similar scope does. Manzoni has attained 
a satisfactory aesthetic effect without reliance on any paradox or 
spectacular convolution, and there, it seems to me, lies his great- 
ness. This novel of his, written by a Christian on a Christian 
theme, which may briefly be resumed in the trite phrase that trust 
in God makes misfortune more endurable, seems to be a unique 
achievement in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 








NOTICE 

‘Some Contemporary Moral Questions’ is the title of a 
series of articles that will begin in the March issue of BLACK- 
FRIARS. The series will be introduced by the Bishop of 
Lancaster, who writes on “The Natural Law’. The same 
number will contain Fr Victor White’s second broadcast talk 
on “The Dying God’, ‘St Thomas Today’ by Fr Paul Foster, 
o.P., and ‘St Thomas on Play’ by Donald Nicholl. 
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Lupwic WirTcENsTzIN, the Cambridge philosopher who died last 
year, is the subject of an article in the December World Review by 
Maurice Cranston, which concludes: 
‘He had been baptised a Roman Catholic. I think it is true to say 
that in the end he had come to believe in the Roman Catholic faith. 
This sounds, perhaps, surprising. But not so very surprising. Analysis 
had demolished metaphysics. Wittgenstein accepted what was left— 
first science, then mysticism, and finally religion.’ 
We are informed by a Catholic who knew Wittgenstein up to the 
time of his death, and who may claim to be a faithful interpreter of his 
mind, that there is no truth in this. ‘It is quite common’, she writes, ‘to 
ascribe some kind of “mysticism” to him. Though it is difficult to 
know what people mean by saying this, it is equally difficult to find a 
sense for it in which there is any truth in it either. A certain amount of 
interest in, and thought about, religion hardly qualifies for the name, 
even if the thought is not hostile in spirit. Wittgenstein’s own remarks 
about “the mystical” at the end of his Tractatus may have contributed to 
the description of “mysticism” to his thought, mainly because they are 
difficult to understand.’ 


* * * 


ArT AND RELIGION are nowadays unhappy partners, if indeed they are 
not altogether divorced. Professor Emile Cammaerts, in an admirably 
illustrated article, writes of the possibility of their reconciliation in the 
December number of The Studio. In the same issue there is an editorial 
discussion of Basil Spence’s design for the new Anglican Cathedral at 
Coventry. The defects of Mr Spence’s design, as Mr John Betjeman 
has pointed out, spring from the conditions set by those responsible for 
the competition, which in turn reflect all too faithfully the contempor- 
ary religious temper. “They were so anxious that the building should 
be all things to al men that it expresses not a firm faith but a woolly 
goodwill.’ But the Editors of The Studio seem to think that ‘the problem 
of the designer of a Cathedral is to crystallise the interpretation of our 
time, and first must come the interpretation itself’. This seems a heavy 
addition to an architect’s responsibilities, and if the new Coventry 
Cathedral will indeed look like the exhibition building its critics fear, 
then here is further proof that with churches, as with much else besides, 
it is their purpose that alone gives point to their planning. 
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REVIEWS 


A Stupy In St Mark. By Austin Farrer. (Dacre Press; 25s.) 


“The sort of pattern which is there [in St Mark’s Gospel], and which 
the newer type of research has unearthed, may be called theological or 
symbolical: that is to say, it is something like the sort of pattern which 
has for long been recognised as the grand principle of unity in St John’s 
Gospel.’ There can no longer be any dose that this is true; and yet it 
may seem a very disturbing fact, for if St Mark is no longer to be 
accepted as a plain, straightforward historical record it might appear to 
follow that we must now ‘let go the history of Christ and content 
ourselves with St Mark’s inspired and dramatic presentation of the 
meaning of Christ and of his saving acts’. It is not the immediate pur- 
pose of this book to deal with this historical question; and yet it does 
most effectively present all the necessary principles for a satisfactory 
answer and ollics a first sketch of the form that answer should take. 
One does not know where else to find so profound and convincing a 
treatment of this crucial problem. It is, in fact, a magnificently generous 
book. In the course of a few pages comparing St Mark with St John 
more light is thrown on the Fourth Gospel than one would expect to 
find in a whole book on the subject; just as the chapter dealing with the 
title ‘Son of Man’ has the substance of a theological treatise. Yet there 
is nothing here that is not integral to a proper understanding of St 
Mark—no throwing about of doctrine in the hope that some of it 
might stick and serve as useful cement. 

The essential task of the book, however, is to display and expound 
the basic form or pattern of St Mark’s Gospel and to enter into the 
process of thought and imagination that both discovered it and shaped 
it. The basis of this form or pattern is shown to be a series of cycles 
composed of certain topics representing different aspects of the com- 
prehensive Christian mystery. Each cycle can be seen as a self-contained 
expression of the whole of the Gospel; but they are all seen to be 
linked together—these cycles—in a vital, beautifully complex relation- 
ship whether of prefiguration or amplification, as they move onwards 
in a spiral towards the final perfect expression of the Passion and 
Resurrection. Among the most important of the recurrent topics are 
those of exorcism ‘ind purification over against restoration (whether of 
vital powers or of life itself), as they are exhibited in the miracles of 
(individual) healing. And it is shown how the pattern of the healing 
themes narrows down ‘from four to three, from three to two, and from 
two to one. The evangelist’s purpose [being] to exhibit Christ’s many 
healing works as types and anticipations of the one great healing work 
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performed on the cross and in the Easter sepulchre.’ Or, again, such 
cyclic use is seen to be made likewise of the themes of calling and 
healing, and of healing and feeding. It is shown how these themes, 
embedded in the Gospel history, not only anticipate the end but also 
spring from the beginning, unfolding for St Mark from the initial 
Gospel data, variously expressing the mysteries of water: spirit; bap- 
tism: temptation (and eucharist); the Baptist: the Christ. One can 
follow St Mark’s mind as it picks up with them. There is no question 
here of allegorisation; rather it is that ‘Christ’s action, according to our 
evangelist, constantly expresses the essentials of the Gospel, and the 
essentials of the Gospel are always the same’. 

But it is impossible to give any brief impression of the immense 
interest and religious inspiration of this book. One or two of the critical 
standpoints may be out of bounds for us; and although the splendid 
vigorous style never fails, there is a good deal of unnecessarily Ronee 
exposition. Still one ventures to say that it is a masterpiece, capable of 
establishing for us a new depth of scriptural interpretation. Unless their 
symbolic meaning is attained there can be no proper understanding of 

e Scriptures—that is certain. What is here pe sabe is a sustained 
scientific use of that way of understanding. 

RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


THE ORIGINALITY OF St MatrHeEw: A Critique of the Two-Document 
Hypothesis. By B. C. Butler, Abbot of Downside. (Cambridge 
University Press; 18s.) 

Abbot Butler thinks it can be conclusively shown that Matthew, our 
Greek Matthew in precisely the form we possess, was used as a source 
by both St Mark and St Luke. If so, the existence of Q becomes a 
needless supposition, the originality of Mark is disproved, and the 
two-document theory breaks down. He proceeds by examining suc- 
cessive groups of parallel passages, adducing in each case the reasons for 
inferring that the Marcan and Lucan passages are dependent on 
Matthew. The passages where this argument is strongest are taken first, 
and the case is gradually built up very carefully and methodically. The 
author’s profound scholarship and his wide acquaintance with the 
immense literature of the synoptic problem are apparent everywhere. 
It is a great advantage to have the parallel Greek texts printed in full 
in the chief passages, the normal English type is large, and the whole 
book is beautifully produced. 

The author seldom mentions other views held by Catholics, e.g., 
the widely held view that St Luke knew Matthew’s gospel in an earlier 
edition, or knew extracts from it, and that Mark is an independent 
work by which the editor of our extant Matthew was influenced both 
in wording and matter. He would of course reject both parts of this 
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theory: he believes that our Matthew is not only substantially but 
exactly identical with the apostle’s writing, and that therefore there is 
no difference between earlier and later editions of it. The theory is more 
complex than his own, and this would appear to him an argument 
against it, for he is convinced (p. 1) that the simplest solutions of literary 
problems are the most probable. This seems a principle of very un- 
certain value, especially in the case of historical works, where all writers 
except eye-witnesses F beer on ‘sources’ oral or written; as a rule the 
most trustworthy works are those based on numerous written sources. 
Both Streeter and Lagrange, not often in harmony, warn us against the 
lure of simple solutions (Four Gospels, p. 229; S. Luc, p. xxv). 


The long array of passages examined, and the arguments about them, 
cannot fail to impress a reader in favour of the author’s view. But when 
we pass from passages to whole gospels, we are met with the question: 
assuming that St Mark and St Luke knew and used our form of 
Matthew, can we account for the precise modes of their use—their 
omissions, expansions, alterations, and transpositions: Mark has 
omitted almost all Christ’s teaching (nearly half the contents of Matthew) 
and has considerably expanded the narrative portions. Luke has broken 
up St Matthew’s well-arranged book and has entirely rearranged the 
constituent parts, omitting most of the parables. He has sometimes 
made drastic changes in our Lord’s words recorded by Matthew. Abbot 
Butler attempts to explain these supposed facts in his second and 
eleventh chapters. The difficulties are formidable, and many will, I 
think, feel far from convinced. A capital problem like that of Luke’s 
reshuffle of Matthew’s material is dismissed in a few lines (p. 24), and 
hardly anything seems to be said about Mark’s reason for omitting 
the Sermon on the Mount and Christ’s other discourses. As for Luke's 
supposed alterations, it seems impossible both to believe in them and 
to justify them. His warm sympathy for the poor is said to explain his 
change of ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’ into ‘Blessed are he poor’ 
(P. 31), and his dislike of the Greek word for heaven led him to cut out 
tom the Lord’s Prayer the words: “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven’ (p. 32). The reasons given seem inadequate, and moreover 
these and other alleged alterations can hardly be called editorial. If 
we could believe that Luke took such liberties with our Lord’s words, 
we should be forced to conclude that he had used the same freedom in 
those large sections (nearly half his gospel) where he has no parallel in 
Matthew or Mark, and where ‘faced we have no check on his 
‘editing’. We should have to believe that a good deal of the wording 
of the great parables (Good Samaritan, Prodigal Son, Dives and Laza- 
rus, etc.) was not our Lord’s but Luke’s, without ever being able to 


distinguish between the two. An unhappy conclusion for all who 
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grieve at the pitiful fewness of our Lord’s words that we at best 
ssess ! 

It is a hard fate that prevents one from agreeing more fully with a 
book whose fine qualities make its appearance an event all too rare 
in English Catholic life. 

W. Rees 


St THOMAS AQUINAS: PHILOSOPHICAL Texts. Selected and Translated 
with Notes and an Introduction by Thomas Gilby. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press; 12s. 6d.) 

From many standpoints the appearance of this book is something of 
an event. Perhaps only those che are acquainted with the peculiar 

enius of scholastic Latin (which, though once a living language in 

fimited circles, was never either an elegant or a popular one), can 
appreciate Fr Gilby’s achievement in rendering so much of it into a 
modern idiom, and sometimes into passages of rare beauty. The fact 
that his medium is so unpromising a language as English enhances the 
greatness (we use the word advisedly) of the achievement. It is no small 
event in the history of English literature, this rendering of an ancient 
academic tongue, which has hitherto proved for the most part untrans- 
latable without subjecting the English language to a desiccation not 
unlike that to which the > borden, had subjected Latin. For that reason 
it is a still greater event in the history of English-speaking, and English- 
thinking, thomism. 

We would not have it supposed that the translations are all of equal 
quality, nor all indisputable, nor even faultless from the standpoint 
either of accuracy or readableness. More detailed appreciation and 
criticism must be left for our more leisured and capacious sister- 
periodical, Dominican Studies. We would say, in general, that Fr Gilby’s 
translations are usually best when they are most free and venturesome, 
and that, though sometimes confessedly paraphrases, they often afford 
a most illuminating interpretation of the text, which even those who 
prefer to read St Thomas in the original can ill afford to neglect. It is his 
more pedestrian and literal efforts that sometimes seem to us not only 
less readable, but more questionable in their accuracy. 

Outstanding as is this book as translation, it is still more so as a 
compilation. With remarkable ingenuity, and a thorough knowledge 
of St Thomas’s omnia opera, Fr Gilby has succeeded in putting together 
a book which could serve a variety of different readers in a variety of 
different ways. It could, not without profit, be opened at random in 
desultory fashion: it could be a bedside book, or a weekend book, or a 
book for odd moments. Or it could be a book for intensive and con- 
centrated study—and for anything betwixt and between. Least of all 
can the expert connoisseur of St Thomas despise it. A brilliant juxta- 
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position of texts makes the book an illuminating contribution to the 
understanding of St Thomas’s thought, and the fashion in which his 
mind worked. A fascinating network of cross-references establishes 
further connections of ideas. The fact that these are not always im- 
mediately obvious is an added attraction: the reader is left with plen 
of puzzles to work out for himself, his own mind is stimulated to think 
rather than supplied with ready-made answers. A copious index ensures 
that the volume will serve as a handy work of reference as well. 


A word of warning should however be added. We are afraid the 
book as a whole is open to serious misunderstanding and misuse, and 
so liable to become, all too easily, to the theologians a scandal and to 
the philosophers a stumbling-block. The fault will not be Fr Gilby’s: 
his introduction should make it quite clear what he has set out to do, 
but introductions have a way of being neglected or forgotten. He has 
collected ‘philosophical texts’ (though he has in fact, and perhaps 
rather pl ew by no means confined himself rigidly to these). 
Since St Thomas is first and foremost a theologian, this has inevitably 
meant that most of them are taken, not from works of disinterested 
philosophical speculation, but from theological works in which a some- 
what summary philosophy is employed in its ancillary ad hoc service to 
the elucidation of revelation. This is inevitable, but unfortunate if it 
confirms the philosophical reader in his impression of a facile and largely 
uncritical thinker in pre-Kantian ‘dogmatic slumber’. Less saauieatie, 
but still with very good reasons, Fr Gilby has boldly cast these philo- 
sophical texts in the mould of the theological Summa, setting aside St 
Thomas’s own ideas of the arrangement and order of the philosophical 
disciplines (which he nevertheless translates). ‘It is possible’, he explains, 
‘to perform an excision of the purely rational organs . . . and find one- 
salt then faced with a prospectus of pure philosophy, coherent, con- 
sistent, and as complete as can be expected .. . of special, and even 
urgent, interest to those who find themselves alien to the official 
organisation of Christianity.’ Fr Gilby’s own work proves that it is 
not only possible, but fruitful and exciting. Yet it is important to stress 
that the excision is wholly the work of Fr Gilby, and that the resultant 
picture of a fairly complete, rational ‘philosophy of life’, analogous to 
the structure of the Summa Theologica, but into which ‘grace keeps 
breaking in’, is one that did not and could not have entered St Thomas's 
own head. It would be unfortunate if a contrary impression should 
confirm the misgivings of theologians to the effect that thomist 
theology is built, not on the Word of God, but on an almost complete 
human enue. (A careless phrase in the usually careful introduc- 


tion might further strengthen the impression.) 
These things are said, rather by way of caution to the general reader 
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than in criticism of Fr Gilby’s book. Its very merits invite them, for the 
book is assured of being for many years to come the standard, for 
many perhaps the only, source in English-speaking countries for St 
Thomas's thought in his own words. 

Victor WHITE, O.P. 


ArisToTLe’s Dz ANIMA: WITH THE COMMENTARY OF ST THOMAS 
Aquinas. Translated by Fr Kenelm Foster, 0.P., M.A., PH.D., and 
Fr Sylvester Humphries, 0.P. With an Introduction by FrIvo Thomas, 
O.P., S.T.L., M.A. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; £2 2s.) 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes anyone who is acquainted with the 
methods of work of later Greek and early medieval sidbiccahiis when 
he reads St Thomas’s commentary on the De Anima is that it really is a 
commentary in the modern sense, a sober and scholarly exposition of 
the text. The combination of a living and developing tradition and 
great powers of original philosophical thinking with an exaggerated 
respect for authority very often led the later Greek philosophers and 
their successors to use the form of commentary on the great ancients, 
above all Plato and Aristotle, for the exposition of contemporary 
school doctrine or their own original thought. No doubt they were 
generally quite unconscious that they were doing more than drawing 
out the inner meanings of the words of the masters. But in general 
(with the exception of the great Alexandrian Platonist commentaries 
on Aristotle, notably those of Simplicius, which are much more 
genuinely scholarly and less speculative) one gains more understanding 
of the philosophy of the authors, and of their contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors in the school, than genuine help in under- 
standing the text commented upon by reading i Greek and medieval 
commentaries. The extreme development of this method of speculative 
commentary is to be found in the medieval Commentaries on the Sen- 
tences, which are certainly not primarily means to the understanding of 
the jejune theological textbook on which they are based. But St 
Thomas in his Commentary on the De Anima is simply concerned to 
understand, and to make his readers and hearers understand, the text 
before him. And it is remarkable how close he keeps, in most places, 
to the genuine thought of Aristotle in spite of the far from diaphanous 
medium through which he was compelled to apprehend him, the 
Latin translation of William of Moerbeke. As Fr Ivo Thomas points 
out in his excellent introduction, St Thomas by his method of exposi- 
tion makes Aristotle appear a good deal more systematic than he is in 
the original: and on some important points, notably where the ‘active 
intellect’ is concerned, he draws out conclusions which may be legiti- 
mate developments of Aristotle’s thought but are certainly not stated 
in the text and which modern Aristotelian scholars, with their neces- 
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sarily much wider knowledge of Aristotle’s thought in its own proper 
contemporary setting, would generally be disinclined to accept as 
representing his real intentions. But on the whole there can be no 
doubt that the Commentary not only intends to be, but succeeds in 
being, an accurate exposition of the text, and one which modern 
students of the original are very ill advised to neglect (the greatest 
modern Aristotelian scholars do not). St Thomas was clearly deter- 
mined that his judgment on and use of Aristotle should be based on the 
closest, most accurate, and most dispassionately objective, knowledge 
possible to him: and in nothing is fs more worthy of imitation. He 
shows himself, as always, a thinker who respects other people’s minds 
enough to make him want to know the exact truth about them as far 
as possible. This of course means that we shall not acquire a full and 
adequate understanding of his own thought about the soul of man 
from the Commentary. For that we must go elsewhere. 

The volume is one of a series entitled “Rare Masterpieces of Philo- 
sopy and Science’, whose exact purpose is rather difficult to see. The 
books appearing in it are scholarly and well edited translations of 
works which are not easily accessible and in themselves important. But 
the price and the difficulty of the subject-matter will in most cases put 
them out of the reach of the general reader, and the fact that the original 
texts are not printed and the absence of any extensive commentary 
will greatly reduce their usefulness for the specialist scholar (one cannot 
hope to gain any real understanding of a hilosophical text by reading 
it only in translation). They will probably have a career of limited 
usefulness in university and public libraries as source-books for 
moderately advanced students in the various disciplines concerned 
with the history of ideas. But within the limits imposed by the general 
pattern of the series the work in the present volume has been admirably 
done. The translation of Moerbeke’s version and St Thomas’s com- 
mentary is accurate and readable, and reasonably free from neo- 
scholastic jargon: and Fr Ivo Thomas’s 24-page introduction provides 
much valuable help towards the understanding of the text. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG 


SaTAN. (Sheed and Ward; 30s.) 

A book of five hundred pages, written by thirty-two people, is not 
to be lightly reviewed; but perhaps this is the only way to do it, short 
of taking the whole of an issue of BLACKFRIARS and engaging several 
theologians to do it justice. This book is the result ” 4 one of those 
inestimably valuable annual Conferences sponsored by Etudes Carméli- 
taines, translated from the French, but with additions and emendations. 

A bright red cover hides under a jacket on the front of which is 
Blake’s Lucifer—a lovely drawing—and on the back a terrifying 
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modern picture: ‘Satan self-bestialised’ by Van Roenberg. The whole 
production is certainly a credit to the publishers. The choice of pictorial 
illustration, too, is most striking: twenty-four plates which range from 
the archetypes and gods of many religions to the surrealists. They have 
certainly done the Devil proud. 

In the chapter on ‘the Devil in Art’ I was particularly impressed by 
the resemblance shown between Aztec bas-reliefs and those of some 
ancient Chinese religions: fragments of broken labyrinths, arabesques 
without unity, gods of violence and disorder. This “‘demoniac element’ 
the author finds reappearing in some negro heads and in some of the 
work of Picasso. 

It is this ‘chaotic discontinuity’, these ‘leering puzzles’, which are 
found in the subject of the repellent yet fascinating story which the 
book unfolds. The masks under which Satan appears in story are 
infinitely diversified; they range from the comic devils of medieval 
mysteries to the dull brute munching and munching in Dante’s hell; 
the intelligent tragic Satan of Milton; the ‘seedy little gentleman’ of 
Dostoievsky; the ‘boredom of eternal sin’ of Baudelaire. 


What of the Devil himself; the Devil of theology: I cannot pretend 
to be able to read much of this (the book anyway is one to dip into), 
but I was struck by the chapter entitled “The Fallen Angel’. It seeks for 
the psychological reasons why Christians today are unable to give 
real, as distinct from notional, assent to the idea of a personal devil. 
The objections we raise are addressed not to the real object of that 
belief but to an image which is so twisted as to have become a cari- 
cature, a phantom. We forget that that Satan is essentially an Angel, 
though a fallen one, kept in being by God, because the very notion of 
Angels has become so dim. We tend to set up a dualism which opposes 
the Prince of Darkness as a sort of rival of the God of Light. 


Again, he is not a Personality like God, or in the sense that an indivi- 
dual is a person; comparable, perhaps, but not the same as either. He is a 
hostile intelligence but one with no power over the will, that can only 
act through the ‘sensible’ part of man. He is indeed ‘ambiguity in- 
carnate; we never know which mask it is that hides him’. 


The chapters on the pathology of Satanism, possession and other 
diabolical manifestations, seem to me less satisfactory. There is a chap- 
ter on Jeanne Frey, a remarkably unpleasant ‘possessed’ nun of the six- 
teenth century. At the end of it the question is asked: “was it a mystery 
of diabolical cleverness, or one of feminine psychology? It may be that 
it was both at once.’ Again the doubt, the mystery, the ambiguity. 


So we come to the history of satanism; to the sixteenth century, its 
witch-hunts and faggots: such unsavoury annals of our poor race that 
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the reviewer had to read a few pages of Jane Austen as an antidote 


before bedtime. 

But we have yet to face, in the last chapters, the satanic era of our 
day; the ‘Death of God’ prophesied by Nietzsche; the Waste Land; the 
streamlined horror of genocide. It is well to be reminded, in the Intro- 
duction, that fundamentally the condition of the Christian soul is one 
of triumph: “Take courage, for I have overcome the World’. 


Paracetsus. Selected writings, edited by Jolande Jacobi. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

With Paracelsus, we are back in the sixteenth century: in a kind of 
murky twilight blending with a dusky dawn. It is a world of half- 
science, of new wine fermenting in old bottles. The figure of this 
physician who is also philosopher, astrologer, alchemist, typifies most 
vividly that epoch of Faustian conflict between old and new. He was a 
good man, searching for truth in every possible cranny of this strange 
world. He kept his faith through all the aberrations of pseudo-science 
which for him were reflections of the Truth. 

The book is a selection from the voluminous writings, and must have 
entailed an immense labour from the author-editor. It is copiously 
illustrated with woodcuts, which have too the peculiar quality of that 
epoch. 

C.B. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PAGAN CuLTurE. By M. L. W. Laistner. Cornell 

University Press. (Geoffrey Cumberlege; 20s.) 

SANCTI AURELI AUGUSTINI SERMONES SELECTI DvoDEVIGINTI. By D. C. 

Lambot, 0.s.B. (Spectrum: Utrecht-Brussels; 6.25 Dutch guilders.) 
Saint Aucustine: Letters. Vol. I (1-82). Trans. by Sister Wilfrid 

Parsons, s.N.D. (New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc.) 
TERTULLIAN: Apologetical Works. Minuctus Felix: Octavius. Trans. 

by Rudolph Arbesmann, 0.s.A., Sister Emily Joseph Daly, c.s.j., and 

Edwin A. Quain, s.J. (Fathers of the Church, Inc.) 

Dr Laistner’s book is made up of three lectures delivered at the 
University of Virginia, together with an English translation of St John 
Chrysostom’s Address on Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents to 
Bring up their Children. It was a happy thought to make the complete 
text of the Address available in Envtich, and the translation, which is 
lively and careful, deserves the attention of anyone concerned with 
education. It is not only historically interesting, sometimes amusing, 
but full of shrewd practical advice. The pages on how to teach ce 
to children are especially worth attention for their sound psychology 

The text of Chrysostom is a relevant appendix to the lectures, which 
are concerned not so much with pagan culture in general as with 
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comparison of pagan and Christian educational theory and practice. 
The first is an excellent sketch of pagan culture in its decline, a back- 
ground to the other two, which oe the training of the Christian 
convert and the higher education of Christians in the first four centuries 
of our era. Good though they are, they leave a feeling of regret that 
Dr Laistner has not expanded his book, making the continuity of 
culture from classical times to the Middle Ages its main theme. He has 
valuable things to say on that subject, which clearly interests him 
immensely. But although he shows something of the debt of Christian 
educational theory to the Greco-Roman world, he has little to say of 
science or philosophy, and as a whole his book is a collection of notes 
for the larger work which his title suggests. 

The other three books are all essential to Dr Laistner’s subject. The 
first of them is noteworthy for many reasons. It is the first fe ina 
new series of medieval and patristic texts, Stromata Patristica et Mediae- 
valia, edited by Drs Christine Mohrmann and John Quasten, whose 
intention is to stimulate new critical editions of patristic and medieval 
texts, while at the same time providing short texts for the use of students 
in seminaries and universities. If the series maintains the standard of the 
first volume it will be excellent. Dom Lambot carries on the work of 
Dom Morin, and this selection is a specimen of the complete edition of 
St Augustine’s sermons on which he is engaged. It is for its quality as 
a selection, however, that it will attract most readers of BLACKFRIARS, 
and it can be said at once that there is no better introduction than this 
to St Augustine’s preaching. Thought and style are shown at their most 
characteristic in sermons on wealth and poverty, preaching, contempla- 
tion and action, lying, avarice, Christmas and Easter, the clerical life, 
peace and a Here is the preacher burning with charity, and 
reading some of the great climaxes one feels something of that emotion 
which must have gripped the congregations who listened in Carthage 
or in Hippo. 

Augustine has been criticised for neglect of the problems of his day. 
The criticism is a superficial one by searchers for political Utopias. 
There was for him one problem, as there is for us, the spread of truth 
and charity, without which nothing will last. That he was not insensi- 
tive to the particular troubles of his time is clear from his sermons, but 
most of all from his letters, in which we see the bishop in the midst of 
local and international problems. There the greatness of the man comes 
out in a hundred different ways, and no one can fail to be moved and 
instructed by study of his letters. 

To the new translation of his letters, and to the volume of Tertullian 
and Minucius Felix, the general criticisms of this series, made in a 
previous number of Brackrriars, still apply. None the less, both 
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volumes are welcome, and the Tertullian volume is better equipped 
with notes than any of its predecessors. For this Fr Arbesmann would 
appear to be responsible. The works translated are the Apology, The 
Testimony of the Soul, the letter To Scapula, and the treatise On the Soul 
which is philosophically so remarkable as a venture in Christian 
materialism based on Stoic principles. In one volume, the student of 
philosophy now has what are for him Tertullian’s most interesting 
works. 
ANTHONY Ross, 0.P. 


THe Quzen’s Daucuters: A Study of Women Saints. By C. C. 

Martindale, s.j. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

Had the author of this book been almost anyone but Father Martin- 
dale, one might, on first seeing the title The Queen’s Daughters, have 
been forgiven for feeling a little apprehensive. A Study of Women Saints 
might so easily be sentimental; might so easily be charming and insub- 
stantial; might so easily be legendary rather than factual, enervating 
rather than spiritually robust. 

In fact, Father Martindale’s book is ideal spiritual reading. The 
accounts of the saints are beautifully written; they are comprehensive 
both as to the period of time they embrace, from the dawn of the 
Church’s history to the present day, and as to the variety of character 
displayed by the galaxy of the women saints. All legendary matter 
having been rigorously excluded, the stories yet retain their charm and 
fragrance, such is Father Martindale’s gift of presentation; the sturdiest 
rationalist will find no fault on grounds é credibility, so sober and 
reasonable is their content. The text, on the other hand, is not deadened 
by quotation of references for all the sources: ‘I have felt it a duty’, 
Father Martindale writes, ‘not to “embellish” the historical evidence 
by the use of legends, however charming. It may indeed be that certain 
legendary details have found their way into these pages, but that was 
not intentional. And in a simple book like this it was not possible to add 
references to all its sources.’ 

The book is particularly valuable for spiritual reading in that it is 
gently didactic. The varied lives are unified in the Prologue and in the 
Conclusion, and the common traits of sanctity exposed for the reader’s 
consideration. In the Prologue the sanctity of the women saints is 
related to ‘Christ . . . the source of all sanctity’. In the Conclusion the 
ingredients which form the ‘essence of sanctity’ are discussed, and 
found to remain ‘unalterable however much exterior forms may 
change’, and to express themselves perfectly in Our Blessed Lady, who 
‘lived in no “enclosure”, wore no special dress, never deviated from 
her vision, was always to the utmost “the Lord’s handmaiden”’.’ 

JorpDAN N. PEARSON, O.P. 
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Teresa OF Avita. By Kate O’Brien. (Max Parrish; 7s. 6d.) 

This short sketch of St Teresa is a novelist’s experiment in biography 
and character study. While it can hardly be said to have succeeded, as, 
Miss O’Brien herself admits on page 92, nevertheless it was worth 
carrying out. The experiment may be described as the attempt to 
examine personality in dissociation from character, and, in the par- 
ticular example before us, to see whether the captivating personality of 
the woman we know as Santa Teresa de Jess might not (for some 
future novel, as it were) serve to contain a quite different character. 
But distinct as we feel character and personality to be, the one labor- 
iously built up by environment, education and, above all, the action 
of the individual will, the acceptance and following of chosen ideals of 
conduct and destiny, while personality is an endowment of fate in the 
same category as pigmentation, nevertheless, the two are almost indis- 
tinguishably interwoven, and it proves impossible to render Teresa’s 
personality without reference to the sanctity to which she raised her 
character. This does not imply that the initiative to sanctity arises out of 
wage Fo but it does imply that we know the personality only in the 
ight of the character that grows out of it, and not as a prior indeter- 
minate which would have been the same had the character not been 
trained towards sanctity but (taking the example Miss O’Brien proposes 
on page 76), towards literature (an unlikely contingency—what would 
Dofia Teresa de Cepeda have written about?). In other words, while 
we may admit, with due caution, a certain dependence of the develop- 
ment of character upon personality, we must also concede a consider- 
able transformation of personality under the impact of growing charac- 
ter. It is this last, perhaps, which makes hagiography such an unreadable 
department of literature, and more concentration on the personality of 
the saints in isolation, as far as this is possible (which is not so far as Miss 
O’Brien tries to go in this little book) might do something to improve 
it. Mr Waugh and Mr Graham Greene have both done something in 
this direction lately. If Miss O’Brien could find it in her to be as pre- 
occupied with sanctity as are these distinguished novelists, she might 
yet give us the real book on sixteenth-century Spain that she is capable 
of writing. 

EDWARD SARMIENTO 
A Narturat History oF MAN In Britain. By H. J. Fleure, F.R.s. 

(Collins; 21s.) 

The editors of the New Naturalist series have set out to produce a 
synthesis of British ecology, and they rightly believe that a study of 
‘man himself in his relationship, through the ages, with the varied 
natural environment afforded by the British Isles’ is ‘an essential and 
vital element’ in this project. Professor Fleure has taken on the difficult 
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task of writing a natural history of man in Britain. He is both a geo- 
grapher and an anthropologist of distinction; as teacher and writer, his 
influence on the development of geographical studies in Britain durin 
the past thirty years and more has been far-reaching and profound. 
Following the great tradition which begins with von Humboldt and 
Ritter, he has constantly upheld the theory that, in geography, to 
understand is as important as to describe. 

Professor Fleure has conceived his present theme as a study of the 
changing relations between men and environment. He brings to this 
work the full richness of his extensive gathering in the fields of history, 
anthropology, geography and stud history. The first part of this 
abundantly illustrated volume sets forth ‘something of the growth of 
our social tradition, in the belief that the future must build on the past’. 
In the second part, the author discusses the physical characteristics of the 
British people, their clothes and dwellings; the patterns of villages, 
hamlets and towns; the réle of church pe castle in the history of our 
society; the spread of communications and transport; and the growth 
of population. Dr Fleure has long been known as a scholar of distinctive 
viewpoints with a special gift for stimulating writing. His interpreta- 
tions sometimes lead him to make generalisations with which experts 
are bound to disagree: for example, some of his comments on linguistic 
matters are not p aa well-founded. The design of the book has not 
allowed for a strict regional and chronological sequence, with the result 
that there is some repetition. Nevertheless, the volume is an impressive 
exposition of human geography by a great master. 

We are basically social beings’, writes Professor Fleure, ‘we have 
been as it were atomised or converted into waifs and strays in a crowd,’ 
He finishes by stating a triple problem which ‘our thinkers’ have to 
face: the production and distribution of many goods ‘have to be thought 
out on a world basis’; there must be a reshaping of social life on ‘the 
basis of groups that are not too large’; and ‘personality and initiative 
have to be cherished as the fountain of originality and the only means 
of keeping social life and thought from mechanised direction by 
authoritarian doctrine’. Neither the appeal to the natural history of 
man nor the directives of scientific humanism can provide the final 
solution to this problem. I. Lt. Foster 


ITALIAN Lire AND LanpscapPe. Vol II: Northern Italy and Tuscany. By 

Bernard Wall. (Paul Elek; 18s.) 

With this volume Mr Wall completes his Italian study. It would be 
unfair to call it a guide, for a country so rich in interest (‘Life’ and 
‘Landscape’ are thus some indications of the scope of Mr Wall’s book) 
can plainly only be glanced at even in two volumes and with more than 
a hundred illustrations in each. 
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Mr Wall’s territory this time includes so much that is starred in 
Baedeker that the familiar catalogue might be wearisome had he not 
deliberately restricted his range and confined himself to those places 
and those works of art which are attractive to a writer whose know- 
ledge of Italy is not simply that of a savant, still less that of a tourist, but 
rather of one whose intimate knowledge of contemporary Italy is forti- 
fied by a wide and yet exact scholarship. 

For the visitor to Italy who wants a living picture, Mr Wall’s two 
volumes can be warmly recommended. Not even the fullest guide 
book can cover Florence, Siena, Bologna, Milan, Pisa (to mention but 
a few of the places included in this book) but Mr Wall’s discrimination 
is such, and his sympathy is so real, that he provides an introduction as 
valuable as it is delightful to read. 

LE. 


Rarer Mari Rue: His Life and Work. By F. W. van Heerikhuizen. 
Translated from the Dutch by Fernand G. Renier and Anne Cliff. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

In his last chapter but one, van Heerikhuizen quotes from a letter 
written by Rilke: “Art is superfluous. Can art heal wounds, can it rob 
death of its bitterness? It does not calm despair, does not feed the 
hungry, does not clothe the freezing.’ Such questioning gives the 
measure of Rilke’s problem as a poet and indicates, too, the recognition, 
springing from humility, of a fundamental truth. The life and work of 
this cosmopolitan German pose for us the problem of the validity of the 

etic experience qua religious. When devotion to art is so intense that 
ff is lived almost purely in terms of artistic integrity, understood as 
essentially a religious pursuit, it may be wondered whether the sacrifice 
entailed is worthily made, for that sacrifice is not confined to the life 
of the artist. In the case of Rilke, for instance, the fear of limitation 
caused him to live apart from his wife and daughter and his progress 
towards love and humanity must have been a bitter thing not only for 
himself. 

The Rilke that van Heerikhuizen so patiently builds up for us is 
neither ‘saint’ nor ‘hero’, but an intuitive artist, an essentially one-sided 
man, yet whose perceptions, whose intuitions, have extraordinary 
value. Van Heerikhuizen claims that his own approach to the German 
poet is intuitive. What he gives us is an intimate experience of Rilke, 
a sort of re-creation of the poet, of the stages Dende which he passed 
from the inside, as it were, in so far as his insight enables the Dutch 
writer to put himself in the place of the poet. Thus it is with strong 
sympathy that he approaches his subject, but not without a certain 
critical detachment. His book is concerned, not with a study of form, 
not with the use of language, but with the perception of being, with 
D 
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intuitive truths, and with the struggle of a man in the face of the con- 
flicting exigencies of life and art. We see an individual very much at 
the mercy of phenomena, submitting himself to them without choice, 
without preference, feeling intensely the fascination of the forms of life, 
yet supremely concerned to preserve the integrity of a rigorous con- 
ception of art from the encroaches of life and love, at the same time 
conscious of the necessity to live vitally so that the matter for trans- 
mutation into art should be essential experience. The tension was not 
resolved until the burst of creative activity in February, 1922. 

Van Heerikhuizen is scrupulously careful to preserve the contradic- 
tions and complexities, the changing phases of Rilke, and most anxious 
not to make a unity out of a multiplicity, not to simplify his task by a 
false lucidity. He refuses to see any system in Rilke’s work, he sees none 
in the Duiniser Elegien, he does not make the mistake of imagining that 
Rilke is a thinker. He is an intuitive artist and therein lies his value for 
van Heerikhuizen. He obviously represents for him the finest type of 
modern man. The last chapter deals with the poet’s hostile attitude to 
Christianity, which the Dutch writer is obliged to characterise as 
‘unhistorical’. His very choice of word reveals van Heerikhuizen’s 
‘modernity’, of which he is proud. What Rilke writes of Christianity 
is not ‘untrue’, but ‘unhistorical’; it is true for Rilke and therefore 
assumes a subjective truth in this Rilke-centred world. It is both the 
strength and the weakness of this work that it is Rilke-centred. As an 
aid to the understanding of the poet it is undoubtedly of great value, 
but it leaves those unsatisfied for whom intuition is not the most valid 
criterion in their relationship to the world. Not all of us will agree with 
van Heerikhuizen’s gar hint that it is the inspiration of such as 
Rilke that is most needed in the world today. 

ERNEST BEAUMONT 


Tue Lerrers or ExizaBperH Myers. Edited by Littleton Powys. 
(Chapman and Hall; 18s.) 
Elizabeth Myers died in May 1947 at the age of thirty-four, after 
nearly nine years of illness. She was twenty-five when she was first 
attacked by tuberculosis, and from then on she was never less than 
semi-invalid and often much worse; yet despite this she wrote three 
novels of great oziginality and vitality, a large number of short stories, 
articles and reviews, learnt Greek, and acted as literary adviser to her 
publishers: an amount of activity no less than heroic for one who could 
write, in 1944, ‘I have very little pain but the worst thing about T.B. 
is the weariness it brings, and sometimes when I creep + so tired 
that I’ve nearly lost the sense of my own identity, then I should be glad 
to be free of my lungs and this tiresome body. (page 213.) 

This volume of letters edited with a very eakal Introduction and 
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notes by her husband, Littleton Powys, though not entirely even in 
quality—she was at her best when writing to other writers, as is shown 
by the beautiful series to John Cowper Powys—besides the interesting 
light it throws on the width of her reading, the genesis of her novels and 
her method of working, shows an cone intense generosity of spirit, 
and a deep understanding of the experience of suffering. ‘I am sure’, 
she writes to Bruce Marshall, ‘you have found, as I have, that every loss 
brings some unexpected gain and that God returns a hundredfold the 
things he takes away. I sympathise with you, my dear, but I am not sorry 
for you.’ (p. 311); and in the same letter she quotes a most moving 
paragraph from her own ‘Mrs Christopher’ to ‘speak for her’. 

There are few of these letters which do not, in a phrase of Gorki she 
was fond of quoting, ‘strike a reader on the heart like a blow from a 
stick’, and all combine to give the impression of someone who loved 
all created things, almost without discrimination, but rightly, by 
reason of her profound through often unexpressed faith. 

B.W. 


Das Erste Wunper Jesu. By Rudolf Schnackenburg. (Herder, 

Freiburg; 3 DM.) 

A new volume in Herder’s series Die Biblische Schatzkammer gives a 
useful little commentary on John 2, 1-11, the narrative of the miracle of 
Cana, in which the author traces the leading ideas of Johannine the- 
ology—ideas such as ‘revelation’, ‘glory’, ith” and the underlying 
conception of Christ’s Person and mission. A valuable aid to homiletics 
or devotion in the compass of sixty-seven pages. 


HANDBUCH DER DOGMENGESCHICHTE. Edited by M. Schmaus, J. Geisel- 
mann and H. Rahner. Band IV, Faszikel 3, Busse und Letzte Olung, by 
Dr Bernhard Poschmann. (Herder, Freiburg; 12 DM.) 


This is the first part to appear of Herder’s long-planned and com- 
prehensive History of Dogma, which seeks to supply the need for an 
up-to-date Catholic successor to such works as Schwane, which dates 
back to 1862, and Tixeront and de Groot, which only deal with the 
earlier period. It will consist of four volumes and a supplement, 
arranged according to subject-matter, and will appear in fascicles, as 
rapidly as present conditions allow. 

This fascicle, by a well-known authority, deals competently and 
concisely with the history of Penance and Extreme Unction, and is 
particularly lucid on the early controversies. There are copious 
references, and bibliographies precede each of the chronological sec- 


tions. 
BW. 
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NOTICES 


Hanps at Mass (Chapman and Hall; 12s. 6d.) is a sequence of photo- 
graphs by Walter Nurnberg which follows the manual actions of the 
priest as he celebrates Mass. Father Martindale contributes a characteris- 
tic—which is to say a discerning and attractive—introduction to this 
original commentary on the sacramental meaning of the priest’s work 
in offering sacrifice: ‘these pages take it for granted that the flesh should 
be the vehicle of God—His veil’. 


PRAYERS OF Purpose (Oliver and Boyd; 6s.) is an arrangement of 
liturgical prayers by Fr Hubert McEvoy, s.J., who thus continues the 
valuable work he began with The Sacrifice We Offer in unlocking the 
Church’s immense reserves of prayer. Here are prayers for every 
variety of person, place and circumstance, taken from the Roman 
Missal and Ritual. Brief explanations are included, and the book (most 
reasonably priced) should find many grateful users. 


Tue Story oF A Sout is a new translation of the autobiography of 
Saint Thérése of Lisieux made by the Rev. Michael Day of the Bir- 
mingham Oratory (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.). Here, without commentaries 
or other documents, is the work by which St Thérése’s spirituality 
can best be appreciated, and it is presented in a simple and current 


English which should do much to make it even better known. 


THe ANSWER TO COMMUNISM (Paternoster Publications; ss.) is an 
expanded edition of Douglas Hyde’s small book with that title, first 
published in 1949 and based on the articles he wrote after he left the 
Communist Party. It should in its new form (cloth-bound and moder- 
ately priced) be widely distributed. 


Tue Ricut Time (Dent; 9s. 6d.) brings together a collection of 
humorous essays by John D. Sheridan. He chronicles everyday things 
—onions and alarm clocks, tobacco and hot-water bottles—and is 
already well-known in Ireland for a wit that is much more than merely 
Irish in the stage sense. 


Tue Story or Catuotric Enctanp(C.T.S.; 3s. 6d.) is a survey that 
extends from St Alban to our own day. The numerousillustrations and 
statistical tables are taken from the historical panels shown at the 
Hierarchy Centenary Exhibition in 1950, and it is good to see such 
valuable material put to more permanent use. From } a Catholic Truth 
Society also comes THEY Diep For Tue FatrH(2s.), a valuable selection 
from Bishop Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary Priests. 
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